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TOWN MEETING OF THE WORLD! 
J. M.A. H. Luns 


Hardly 8 years have elapsed since the end of the last world war. The 
hopes and expectations engendered at San Francisco have, in many hearts, 
given way to desperation and gloom, due to what may be called the 
cold war or the east-west struggle or resistance to world communism. 
The peoples of the world have again been forced to prepare for wars. 
Take the instance of Korea, where a swift action was taken. It must 
cause all of us deep regret that it has been necessary again to resort to 
force and to see daily communiques giving the number of killed, etc. We 
are all sad, whether we are in America, Europe or Asia and fear that 
this may not lead to a new and far more devastating world war. 


Now the people have seen that these world wars really do not bring 
any solution of international problems ; and this has led them to devise 
ways and means to avoid these frightful happenings. The first clumsy 
attempts in this direction were crystallised in what are now called the 
“peace appeals” at The Hague. This was the first attempt to create a 
supernational authority to arbitrate in matters which in former days led 
people to warfare. While talking about the United Nations one cannot 
forget them. I think it isa matter of satisfaction that the International 
Court of Justice, where some Asiatic judges have been and are doing 
excellent work, has been able to solve some problems, rather difficult 
problems. 


After the last war we founded in San Francisco the United Nations. 
I may say at the beginning that there is no international body which 
is so representative of the world as a whole in all its political, economic 
and social aspects as the U.N. When one looks at the world one sees 
that during the last 8 years, whether in Asia or in Europe, there is a new 
tendency, a new realisation, that in order to survive, it is necessary to 
share some prerogatives of sovereignty, to find new cooperation on an 
international basis, which I for one fervently hope will lead to the 
formation of a new supernational state in Europe. 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on July 18, 1953. 
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In this connection, I mention first of all the Benelux, which was 
founded as far back as 1944 by the then governments of Belgium, Holland 
and Luxembourg. I think it is the most integrated organisation in the whole 
world in matters of commercial policy, free interchange of goods, com- 
mon tariffs, etc. Here we have achieved something. I may say that 
on the 24th of this month, these three countries will again convene a 
conference in The Hague, in order to iron out their last difficulties, name- 
ly, the great disparity in wages and prices between Belgium and Holland. 
Belgium and Luxembourg formed an economic union before the war, when 
the prices and wages in Belgium were about 40% below those prevailing 
in Holland. Now they are 40% lower in Holland. Two years ago 
the main difficulty was that the balance of trade of Holland was topsy- 
turvy and that Belgium would be burdened with a huge deficit; but the 
Dutch, by stringent measures, have been able to redress their deficit in 
the European payments. 


Now there is another objection, namely, that there is a disparity in 
wages and prices between one prevince and another. But when the 
political difficulties are solved and an agreement for a complete union 
is reached, these will disappear gradually. 


Then you have the Council of Europe which has not as yet achiev- 


ed very great importance. It has representatives from 16 European 
countries who gather every year to discuss common problems. It is 
of course necessary to develop it further as it is still a beginning. 


There is also the European Payments Union. It has now been in 
existence for 3 years and has done the maximum of good to the various 
countries which are its members. There is the Schuman Plan which 
is really an international supernational body for determining the prices 
of coal and steel, which in Italy, Belgium, France and Luxembourg are no 
longer in the hands of the governments of those countries. After the Schu- 
man Plan was implemented, gold prices rose, which gave to some idealists 
food for thought. You cannot avoid it because you cannot have only the 
advantages; but it is now working smoothly. 


Then there is the European Defence Community of six countries. 
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It is now being discussed by the Dutch Parliament and I think we shall 
be the first to ratify it. In Germany they have some constitutional diffi- 
culties in respect of it. This plan will prove to be of far-reaching im- 
portance and in 2 or 3 years’ time you will see Dutch divisions com- 
manded by the Germans and so on. This becomes all the more important 
when one considers that during the last world war, there were 280,000 
Dutch citizens in German forced labour and concentration camps. 
Forty thousand of them were killed by hunger during the last months of 
the war. This shows that we have realised our interdependence in Europe 
and that in order to proceed on the road to a better world, we must make 
sacrifices. All this involves and has already brought about the sharing of 
various aspects of sovereignty in the realm of economic affairs, defence, 
constitutional law. Our constitutional law had to be changed in order 
to give the supernational body the powers and rights to intervene in our 
national affairs. When you see these new developments, these new 
conceptions in Western Europe, you also see, as in the vast and highly im- 
portant regions of Asia, the emergence of the triumph of mind. The 
traditional conception of sovereignty, accompanied by strong nation- 
alistic feelings, is being openly challenged. However, behind the 
iron curtain there is being developed an extreme nationalism under 
Communist ideology. It isa nationalism which is not directed against 
other countries generally but against Western Europe. I dare say that 
one of the strongest motives for countries like Poland and Czechoslovakia 
to prefer Russian domination is the fear that they might fall under 
German domination again and that feeling is being highly encourag- 
ed by the Russians for obvious reasons. I well understand the enor- 
mous difficulties in Russia’s way to consent to a united Germany. I 
can understand Russia’s attitude although I do not agree with it. It stands 
to reason that if Germany were to be united again, then a country like 
Poland, which has lost so much territory to Russia and gained so 
much territory in the west, would again be face to face with the 
vitally strong and hard working people who constitute the new nation- 
alistic German state. Anyhow, these are the discrepancies in Europe. 


But when we look at the U.N., we see that at least in theory and 
on paper, the world as a whole has chosen a less absolute concept of 
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sovereignty. Otherwise I must point out that the Charter of the U.N. 
could not have been underwritten by its members and by the vast majori- 
ty of the independent states of the world which are in fact members of 
that organisation. It may well be called the first endeavour to in- 
tegrate on a global basis—rather a tentative endeavour indeed. At the 
moment only 5 states have retained their absolute sovereignty and these 
are the United States, Great Britain, France, Russia and China, because 
they are the five permanent members of the Security Council and have the 
right of veto. So they indeed possess complete transitional freedom in 
international relations because they have this right of veto while all the 
other members are under obligation to implement the decisions of the 
Security Council in matters affecting international peace and security. 
We Dutchmen know that, for in some instances we had to heed those 
decisions. In fact there are some drastic resolutions of the Security 
Council to which we were loathe to agree but we can point with pride 
and satisfaction that in those instances too we set a sort of example. In 
other words, in these most important matters, our sovereignty was passed 
on to the international organ, the Security Council. 


I need not explain to you how very flimsy even in practice this beginn- 
ing of international integration is. I dare say its effect on international 
peace and security is a matter of quite some difference of opinion as 
between the countries which pass the resolutions and the countries to 
which they are applied. Secondly, we must also bear in mind that the 
veto power which has been given to the five major powers is often ap- 
plied by those powers in favour of the smaller powers. 


Then there is also the abuse of the power of veto. In this connec- 
tion I may remind you of the double veto. You know when there is a 
doubt whether a subject brought before the Security Council is a ques- 
tion of procedure, in which case the power of veto does not apply, or 
whether it is a question of principle, in which case it is an accepted 
practice that the powers possessing the veto may apply it twice. They 
may say that in their opinion it is a question of principle, and when that 
is overruled, they may veto it. You know which country has used and 
misused that right of double veto. 
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Finally about Article 27 which leaves all states free in matters relating 
to their own jurisdiction, not having to submit them to the U.N. That 
is a very important article and it restricts the hold of the supernational 
body on the member states and their sovereignty. However it may be 
said that in practice it may not mean very much; but its value must not 
be underestimated. We may with some hope expect that little by little 
there will be in the U. N. and in the countries which are its members 
better understanding and better heeding the principles governing that 
body. After all, 8 years is but a minute in the life of nations. Never 
before have independent states freely consented to such a restriction of 
their sovereignty on a global basis. 


Now I may perhaps draw for you, as far as my experience goes, a 
tentative balance sheet of the U.N. We may perhaps write on the 
credit side the collective security which has progressed beyond a blueprint 
stage, beyond the paper stage, and I may refer to the example of Korea. 
I think that the Korean war and the decisions taken by the U.N. in the 
matter may later prove to be a turning point. Just imagine what would 
have happened if the U.N. had not intervened or if the intervention had 
proved to be completely unsuccessful? I dare say in that case the U.N. 
would never have been able to recover its credit. One often hears that the 
League of Nations was killed by its lack of action. Because in the case 
of Japanese aggression in Manchuria, the first of the many aggressions 
by Japan and by Germany, the League of Nations failed to take any 
action. In the case of Abyssinia, there was action which was completely 
unsuccessful and therefore worse than inaction. For the rest everything 
that the aggressor powers did was met with paper condemnation. But 
in the case of Korea one may well say that very special American 
strategical interests forced the United States to intervene. That may be 
true. If we should talk about it I probably would agree with that view. 
Nevertheless when one looks at the Korean decision from the point of 
view of the U.N., it was a just decision to come to the aid of that country. 
I think it may well be argued that without the intervention of the U.N. the 
world perhaps would now be in the first stage of a frightful world war.. 
But through U.N. action in Korea collective security has progressed and. 
that is its first advantage. 
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The second advantage is that the U.N., which is far more universal 
than the League of Nations, offers the only forum for the study of the 
interdependence of various problems, for example, how the problems 
affecting Tunisia, Algeria or Indo-China affect countries like Pakistan, 
India, Indonesia or have repercussions elsewhere. To that forum are sent 
representatives by every nation, who bring to it the reactions of their 
governments. In spite of long-winded debates and cumbersome proce- 
dures, there is the chance of preventing a conflict. 


Lastly I submit that in the work of research, in humanitarian activi- 
ties and in economic affairs, the U.N. has taken highly important initiative, 
such as technical assistance or aid to refugees or the children’s emergency 
fund. Especially amongst politicians there is a tendency to underestimate 
the value of everything which is not of a political nature. So I submit 
that when we look at the U.N. we are not to do so from the political 
angle alone. 


Now I draw your attention to the negative side. The United Nations 
was built on the assumption of the five great powers’ harmony. But in 
practice there is among them great disunity and as long as this disunity 
remains I think we must be rather reserved about the U.N. The 
abuse of the veto is also a result of the antagonism between the Russian 
bloc and the Anglo-American bloc. 


Then there are smaller conflicts which could often be far better solv- 
ed and settled by regional organisations. Such conflicts are being 
brought to the United Nations, although by their very nature they are 
incapable of solution by it. Some times cases of rather small tribes in 
Africa, such as the Ewemi, come up before the U.N. and it takes 
days and weeks of Committees explaining their views, although most of 
the representatives of the various countries do not at all know where 
they come from, because no map shows their territories. 


To my mind there is a great disadvantage in the formation of 
blocs. Problems are judged not on their merits but according to 
the views of the majority within a certain group. This is not a happy 
development, especially where nominations are concerned. When coun- 
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tries are candidates for certain bodies and persons are candidates 
for international organisations like the International Court, you find 
this tendency in its extreme form. 


Another disadvantage is the under-representation of some of the 
world’s important regions and here I speak as a European. I submit 
that Europe is very badly under-represented; first of all because of the 
fact that Europe is divided by the Iron Curtain and therefore for 
practical purposes you cannot say that Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia, 
Byelorussia or Ukraine represent anything which is related to Europe; 
secondly because of the fact that the veto of the Soviet Union 
has prevented some countries and some very worthy countries from 
entering the United Nations. Think of Finland, Austria, Germany, Ire- 
land, Portugal, Spain, and Italy who are not members of the United Na- 
tions. As a European, I have witnessed that there is not always that 
complete faith and confidence in the motives of European powers, which 
we would like to see in our friends of the other parts of the world. 
There are for it very comprehensible reasons and, I dare say, in some 
instances, rather good reasons, but the fact is there. I think the under- 
representation of Europe is a problem in the United Nations. Personally 
I do not accept the Soviet view that the 8 countries which have applied 
for membership now may be admitted only if some countries like Outer 
Mongolia should also be admitted. There is no reason why Japan 
should always be kept out of the United Nations unless we have Inner 
Mongolia or Outer Mongolia or Siberia. 


I do not want to give my opinion on the Kashmir issue. I assure 
you that I know it as well as the representatives of Pakistan and India. 
I think it is shocking that after so many years so little has been done 
about it. The bare essentials of the problem are not even known to the 
representatives but that does not prevent them from giving their views on 
it. It is frightful. Very often problems are dealt with wholly and solely 
on political merits and on the importance of the country concerned. Let 
us take the problem of Palestine. Some representatives cast their votes, 
not because of the merits of the case, for the Jews or for the Arabs, but 
because there was a strong Jewish influence in the United States and 
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because elections there were about to take place. I remember that in 
that respect a representative of a great power talking in the Security 
Council urged the Arabs and the Jews to solve their problems in a true 
spirit, which made everybody laugh. 


So although I feel bound to make some critical remarks on the 
U.N. as it now is, I would end ona note of hope. I think we should give 
thought to proposals which would make the organisation work smoother, 
and such proposals could be submitted in 1955 when the Charter 
comes up for revision. We have already instituted a very big Com- 
mission which will study all the aspects of the revision of the Charter. 
It is a highly controversial subject. But we must proceed with it on 
the assumption—although much may happen between now and 1955— 
that there will be an improvement in the atmosphere. Anyhow even if 
there is no improvement in the atmosphere we may still try to improve 
the Charter. 


ooo 


DEFENCE OF THE MIDDLE EAST' 
Colin Jackson 


I want to talk to you about this subject of Middle East defence because 
recently I had the opportunity of visiting a majority of the Middle Eastern 
countries and studying their defence organisations and also because I 
have a good number of friends in Egypt, etc., who keep me fully informed 
about their point of view. So my work tonight is not to give you some 
rather narrow military analysis of the armies and forces of the coun- 
tries in that area and of the possible military threats to that area but to 
mention the negotiations and conversations now going on concerning 
the future of the Suez Canal zone and perhaps to offer a few tentative 
suggestions about the future and the defence organisation of the Middle 


East. 


I want to remind you that the Middle East is an area which comprises 
Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, Egypt and Saudi Arabia. The 





1From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on August 28, 1953. 
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Middle East has been an important and vital area in history through- 
out the last 3,000 or 4,000 years. But I think, in the present context of the 
Middle East defence on a global basis, one must look back only to 160 
years because it was under Napoleon that the first attempt was made to 
exploit the use of the Middle East as an area of strategic significance. Sixty 
years later, during the period of the Crimean war, there was another 
attempt, in this case by Russia to move down and to occupy the Middle 
East, not for the area as such but for strategic reasons. Strategic signi- 
ficance of the area was obviously and immensely enhanced with the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal. It no longer remained the transit point 
between the north and the south but became a waterway between Aus- 
tralia and the sub-continent of India on the one side and Europe on the 
other. Thus, during World War J, obviously the Middle East and parti- 
cularly the Suez Canal area was vitally important for the ultimate in- 
dependence of Syria and Palestine because it was from that area that 
forces were launched which ultimately resulted in the eviction of the 
Ottoman Empire from the two countries, Syria and Palestine, and which 
also led to the mandate in Iraq. The Second World War gave a greater 
significance to this area, not with the arrival of the airplane, not as a 
transit point, but as a vital supply dump, as a vital armament dump 
for troops to be rushed into battle against Germany through the Caucasus. 
During World War II there was not only enormous technical equipment 
in the Middle East but through that area some 15 divisions were suppli- 
ed directly or indirectly, and some 34 divisions benefited from the supply 
through the Suez Canal and the area around it. So this area has assumed 
an extremely important position in the world defence system, much more 
important than before, because the issue has become global and the 
necessity of defence extended over four continents. 


Now what about its present strategic significance? The importance 
of this area has further increased due to its oil supply. That was not 
the position before World War II. The development of oil in this area 
is largely a post-war development and that is one of the most vital points 
about the situation in Iran. Iran’s oil production went up and then 
declined in a catastrophic fashion and the oil resources of [ran have 
largely been lost to the world at large. Under the rule of Dr, Mossadeq 
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there was a possibility that the oil resources of Iran might possibly move 
away under the control of a government organised by the Tudeh Party, 
which would of course deprive the non-Communist world of a most 
vital source of the supply of oil. So oil has emerged as one of the many 
important new factors in the significance of the Middle East as a defence 


area. 


Secondly, of course, the Middle East has become much more im- 
portant since World War II as an area of air defence—both offensive 
and defensive. Probably it would be unwise for me to go into details 
of the air bases in the Middle East. When one looks at the air base 
of Habbaniya one finds that, in the event of an attack by the Soviet Union, 
there is only 100 minutes flying time between it and the oil fields of Baku 
in the Caucasus. There are air bases in Turkey, in Saudi Arabia, in 
Jordan, etc., and in the event of an attack they would be of extraordinary 
and vital importance. In case Russia starts the war it would be from these 
bases that one could strike at the soft underbelt of that country. There- 
fore, if the new regime in Russia be tempted to any action of a hostile 
nature, it always has to be remembered that these bases are there and 
could gravely damage, if not cripple, the industry of Russia in the early 
raids, and in that sense they are a very important factor in world peace. 
This is also a post-war development which has added new significance to 
this area. In the Middle East there are not only the bomber bases for 
offence in the case of an attack, but there also exist today a much more 
extensive chain of fighter bases than has ever existed before; and these 
bomber and fighter bases are extremely important in the event of a 
Russian attack or of some force striking from the Soviet Union. Then 
these fighter bases would exist for the defence of these countries, for the 
defence of oil bases and for the defence of troops in the area in general. 
So apart from oil, the Middle East has developed since World War II 
as a very important centre for air strength. This area should therefore 
be protected, otherwise the world air communications would be cut into 
two, the consequence of which to Asia as well as to Europe can be imagined. 


Now the question arises: Should the Soviet Union unfortunately be 
tempted to attack this area, what forces she might put into the field. I 
freely confess that I am not in intimate and day-to-day conversation with 
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Mr. Malenkov or the Russian Chief of Staff, so my remarks must naturally 
be of an outsider. I think it is an interesting speculation—and a vital 
speculation too—because its purpose is the defence of this area. After 
reading a number of publications on the subject, the suggestion is that 
perhaps the number available to be moved from Caucasus to Iran and 
Iraq would not be more than about 12 divisions and it must be remember- 
ed that these divisions could be moved or would be required to be mov- 
ed at the end of a very long line of communications, moving direct into 
the heart of Caucasus and into the mountainous territory of Iraq and 
Iran. What chances are there of stopping those forces, if they move, 
getting near or close to the Suez Canal? I am not an expert or military 
strategist, but I do understand that troops moving down the plains of 
Iraq will have to cross two vital passes; and anybody who has been there 
can immediately appreciate their significance. It would be possible, I 
imagine, to block those passes. One of the developments in modern 
warfare is the atomic bomber, which could block these passes and therefore 
prevent a movement of troops through them into the plains of the 
Middle East. 


Another question is: Is it possible, now or in the near future, to pre- 
vent the Middle East from falling under the control of the Soviet Union? 
Everybody knows that one of the great problems of Western Europe is 
to arrange the defence of that area without affecting the safety and 
security of the vital points. What are the defence arrangements that 
exist in the Middle East to prevent an attack from air? There are 8 to 9 
armoured divisions in the countries of Egypt, Syria and Lebanon and 
Iraq for the defence of that area. These divisions are being increased 
and armed with modern equipments. There is one division with Jordan, 
which is, I think, an efficient division, reasonably well armed and well- 
trained. Also there are two light divisions of Israel; but to be realistic 
it is difficult to imagine that there will be a joint defence operation between 
Israel and the Arab States. So if you leave out these two divisions of 
Israel there is not a large force for the defence of the Middle East and 
I, for one, am for the organisation of Middle East defence forces which 
would increase their efficiency and strength and make the area more 
secure in future. There are, of course, just two other British divisions at 
the present moment stationed in the Suez Canal zone. I think nobody will 
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disagree with me that they are the best, and armed on the most modern 
lines, with most modern training as compared with any army or division 
in the Middle East, and in the unfortunate event of an attack they would 
of course play the leading role. 


After mentioning the British forces in the Suez Canal zone I would 
like to talk a little about the present situation in that area which I consider 
to be of real strategic and defence value. The Suez Canal obviously 
would not be valuable as a transit point, nor as a waterway, in moving 
troops from one area to another, in the event of an attack from Russia. 
One ship sunk in the Suez Canal would block it completely and so the 
use of this canal as a transit point is quite unrealistic. The significance 
of the Suez Canal base at the moment is for the installations and the 
port facilities existing in the Suez Canal zone. This base is the strong- 
est military base outside the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
It has equipment sufficient to supply a large number of people in 
case troops are moved into the area. Now why should we lay such 
an emphasis on this? Because troops will have to be moved there 
from outside should an attack begin. But you cannot assemble in 
the area a large defence equipment dump in a very short time. It 
must be there on the spot and it must be kept in an efficient state, 
otherwise like the refinery of Abadan it is likely to become rapidly 
useless. Therefore the Suez Canal zone must be kept in a working order, 
so that it is able to face the situation in case of a quick attack from the 
north or if troops have to be moved in to defend the area. 


The dispute between the United Kingdom and Egypt has come down 
as to who should control this base. At the present moment the U.K. 
maintains a large number of troops there. Sir Winston Churchill said in 
the House of Commons that nobody in Britain imagined that we enjoy- 
ed keeping some 60,000 troops there at the cost of £50 million a year. 
The only main issue between Egypt and the U.K. lies in the control of 
the technical equipment and the organisation. Egypt says: We want you to 
remove your military forces but you may keep a number of technicians to 
keep it in working order but those technicians must be under the control 
of Egypt and they also must be replaced by Egyptians within a very short 
time. The point of view of the U.K. is that certain technical facilities and 
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certain technical equipment in the Middle East supply bases at Suez Canal 
e.g. the elaborate radar equipment, the electronic devices, centurian tanks, 
very elaborate artillery, extremely complicated ordnancé network, could 
not at the moment be effectively controlled or given orders to by the 
Egyptian Government or their representatives. At present the Egyptians 
cannot control it in an efficient manner. This is no criticism of Egypt as 
such. It may be Britain’s fault because she has | not , allowed Egyptian 
technicians to be trained. 


The second thing is the question of time. The British Government 
does not agree that the period should be as short as six months. Their 
opinion is that you cannot train all the technicians in these fields in so short 
atime. I think these differences can be solved by ‘a fittle give and take 
and by forgetting the past. It is very encouraging that the field of dis- 
agreement is narrow and I think the matter can be solved in the near 
future. 


The time has come when the nations of the world .should turn their 
minds once again to the question of some possible defence organisation in 
cooperation with the countries of the Middle East and countries outside 
this area, who are concerned with the passage facilities ‘thtough the Suez 
Canal and with the oil resources of the area: Just after the aborgation of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in 1951 it was suggested -by Turkey, France, 
U.K. and the U.S.A. that there should be a Middle East Defence Organi- 
zation. It was a very serious suggestion, but no proper consideration was 
given to it by the Egyptian Government at that time and it was rejected 
within 2 days without any proper reasons. Now we ought to start thinking 
of the future on those lines, with the command of the,area going to one 
of the countries in the area. There will be no objection if there is an 
Egyptian commander. Col. Nasser has the idea of bringing in Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon and the Jordon to defend themselves: So I thtow this point for 
discussion as to what should be our attitude to this. problem. It may be 
added that your crops of jute and cotton also depend‘on the Suez Canal 
for reaching their markets so that you are also vitally interested that the 
area should be kept free. We have to think about these: matters seriously. 
Anybody can shout slogans. It is the last refuge of.the negative politicians 
but we do want a constructive planning for an fotre and a -realistic 
understanding. +9} 
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Summary of Discussion 


Question: What will be the position if the Middle East remains 
neutral ? 


Mr. Colin Jackson: 1 do not think that in a conflict between the 
West and the East calmness can prevail in the Middle East. Moreover, 
we should always plan for our defence. The preparation for defence is 
the best guarantee for neutrality; otherwise, nobody will allow you 
to remain neutral. 


Question: Some-people think that the independence of the Middle 
East is threatened by the West. What is your opinion? 


Mr. Colin Jackson: do not think so. In fact Iraq, Syria and Jordan 
would not have become independent without the help of the West. 


Question: How.can there be a MEDO without reconciliation bet- 
ween the Arabs and the Jews? 


Mr. Colin Jackson: 1 think this problem can be solved if it is recognis- 
ed that Israel exists as a fact. You know about that. There are some 
nations in the world who would like to dismiss it, remove it, do away with 
it, but their approach is unrealistic. We must forget the past and recognise 
each other. 


Question: What will happen if the Suez Canal is blocked? 


Mr. Colin Jackson: Still the ports could be used and the com- 
munications would continue. 


H.E. Dr. Abdul Wahab Azzam: We are thankful to Mr. Jackson 
for speaking on the importance of the defence of the Middle East but we 
believe that the defence of the Middle East must be from within and 
not from outside. We are ready to defend our region but when 
others intrude they are the attackers and not the defenders. There 
is no doubt that we must defend the Middle East. It is our plan 
and our duty to defend our countries and we shall be thankful to you 
if you are interested in this. But we say that we are ready to be strong 
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enough, and as you know the obstacles in our way, you should help us 
in removing them. 


As for the relationship between the British and the Egyptians, I say 
that we shall be friends, sincere friends, as soon as they give us our rights, 
liberty and cooperation. We do not believe in aggression and injustice. 
There is no reason why the Middle East, especially Egypt, should be 
against the West and in particular Great Britain. We only want that 
our fights should be given to us. 


As for the defence of the Suez Canal zone, of course, there is the 
treaty of 1936. We agreed to Britain’s keeping only 10,000 soldiers in the 
zone; but I do not know why they keep 85,000 troops there. Ten thousand 
troops are quite enough to protect the area during peace time and we agree 
that in war time they could keep more forces. The Egyptians are realistic 
and tolerant. They are prepared that in peace time some British forces 
should remain there and in war time the base must be available for the 
British and the Allied troops. So Egypt is not asking for too much; we 
just demand our rights as a sovereign, independent, great nation of the 
Middle East. 


Mr. Jackson said that Israel is a fact. It may be so, but it is not a 
universal fact. Israel did not exist a few years ago and I am sure you will 
see in the future that she will not exist. 


TRADE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN PAKISTAN 
AND JAPAN! 


I. H. Usmani 


The emergence of Pakistan as an independent sovereign state and 
the remarkable economic recovery of Japan are two of the most signi- 
ficant events in Asia during the post-war period. The development and 
extension of trade between the two countries are the natural consequences 
of the interplay of economic forces and the complementary nature of the 





1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on May 8, 1953. 
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economy of the two countries. I shall endeavour to give a brief sketch 


of the pattern of our trade with Japan and the extent to which that trade 
has developed in the past, as well as the trend which is likely to develop 
in the future. To do this it would be necessary to say something about 
the economy of the two countries. 


At the time of partition, it was realised that India and Pakistan would, 
to a large extent,.remain economically interdependent upon each other. 
Pakistan could look to India for the cheap supply of essential require- 
ments, like cotton textiles, iron and steel, sugar and coal; and India could 
get from Pakistan some of the basic raw materials for her industry, like 


jute and cotton. In spite of the series of solemn assurances given by 


India at Inter-Dominion conferences to supply essential goods to Pakistan, 
which were guaranteed as a part of the partition arrangements, we were 
denied supplies of these goods from India. It was then that we launch- 
ed a policy of diversification of trade and discovered that Japan was 
the one country which could meet our needs in all sectors of our import 
trade and could at the same time become an important consumer of the raw 
materials produced in Pakistan. Asa consequence of this, Japan was one 
of the first countries with which we concluded a bilateral trade agreement 
to ensure exchange of commodities on a balanced basis. While Japan 
was recovering her industrial production under the generous policy of the 
United States—the principal occupying power—Pakistan’s economy 
was gathering strength from day to day, so much so that in September 
1949 we were bold enough to take the historic decision of non-devalua- 
tion of the Pakistan rupee. This decision aroused bitter resentment in 
India ard disappointment in the United Kingdom. We had, therefore, 
to look to other countries for marketing our raw materials and for 
importing our essential requirements. The liberal import policy which 
we had followed prior to September 1949 had to be suspended as a 
precautionary measure to test the strength of our rupee. As the demand 
for the raw materials in the various countries increased due to the Korean 
war and we began to earn foreign exchange on a big scale, we promul- 
gated an Open General Licence with effect from Ist July 1950 for the 
import of essential requirements, like cotton textiles, machinery, metals, 
chemicals, etc., from various countries including Japan. It was, there- 
fore, from that date that our trade partnership with Japan developed on 
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a substantial scale. During the two years of the liberal and non-discrimi- 
natory import policy which we followed upto June 1952, there was a fierce 
competition between the variovs countries to capture Pakistan’s import 
trade. We had to bring in essential consumer goods and developmental 
requirements to fight the evils of inflation and to give all possible facilities 
for the industrialisation of the country. In this period of two years, Japan’s 
performance in the import and export trade of Pakistan was astounding. 


As is well known, the external financial position of Pakistan depends 
upon the export earnings from jute and cotton. In fact the entire fabric 
of our trade relations with foreign countries is woven with these two 
fibres. I will now give some figures of exports to and imports from Japan 
and of the volume of trade between our two countries which will 
convey some idea of the importance of their trade relations as they have 
developed since 1950. 


In 1950-51, out of our total exports of cotton, worth Rs. 98.75 crores, 
exports to Japan accounted for Rs. 28.0 crores, against Rs. 32.0 crores 
accounted for by all the countries of Western Europe combined. In 
1951-52, the total exports of cotton came down to Rs. 77.73 crores, out 
of which Japan’s share was Rs. 20.0 crores, as against a share of Rs. 21.0 
crores of all the countries of Western Europe combined. Thus Japan 
was No. | purchaser of our cotton. 


In the year 1950-51, our total imports on commercial account were of 
the order of Rs. 145.0 crores, out of which the value of goods imported 
from Japan was Rs. 23.47 crores. She was only second to the United 
Kingdom, whose performance was Rs. 33.41 crores. In the following year 
Japan replaced the United Kingdom and occupied the first position in our 
import trade. Out of the total imports of Rs. 198.62 crores, imports 
from Japan accounted for Rs. 46.72 crores, as against Rs. 39.94 crores 
from the United Kingdom. As for the individual items, Japan had the 
biggest share in the import of goods, which were placed on the Open 
General Licence applicable to Japan. In the year 1950-51, nearly 53% of 
our imports of cotton piecegoods came from Japan, which increased to 
60% in the year 1951-52. Our imports of machinery increased from near- 
ly 16% in 1950-51 to 18% in the year 1951-52. The imports of iron and 
steel and other metals increased from 1% in 1950-51 to 37% in 1951-52. 
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Our total volume of trade —both import and export—in the two 
years 1950-51 and 1951-52 was of the order of Rs. 400 crores. Taking 
the volume of trade with individual countries, we find that Japan occupied 
the 3rd position in the year 1950-51 and 2nd position in the year 1951-52, 
In 1950-51 the volume of trade was Rs. 77.46 crores with India, Rs. 65.6] 
crores with the United Kingdom and Rs. 56.85 crores with Japan. Simi- 
larly in the year 1951-52, our volume of trade was Rs.71.5 crores with India, 
Rs. 65.92 crores with the United Kingdom and Rs. 68.66 crores with Japan. 


From the figures for the years 1950 and 1951 published by the Gov- 
ernment of Japan, it is seen that excluding the United States, which occu- 
pies a peculiar position in the economic structure of post-war Japan, 
Pakistan was the biggest market for Japanese goods in the year 1950 and 
the second biggest in 1951. Exports from Japan in the year 1950 were 
$55.6 million to Pakistan, $46.3 million to Indonesia and $42.6 million to 
Thailand. In the year 195], exports to Indonesia were $128.4 million, 
to Pakistan $117.0 million and to the United Kingdom $54.0 million. 
A study of the composition of exports from Japan shows that the textile 
group constitutes by far the largest item of Japanese exports. In the 
year 1950, 48.7 per cent of the exports from Japan were of textiles, out 
of which the share of cotton textiles (i.e. cotton piecegoods and cotton 
yarn) was 27.2 per cent. In the year 1951, textiles accounted for 44 
per cent of the total exports, out of which 25.4 per cent was accounted 
for by cotton textiles. The figures for the two years 1950 and 1951 
reveal the unique position which Pakistan enjoyed in the export trade of 
Japan. Pakistan was the biggest single consumer of Japanese textiles 
in the years 1950 and 951. Inthe year 1950, Japan exported 225 million 
sq. yards of cotton piecegoods to Pakistan, worth about $40 million and 
in the year 1951 about 249 million sq. yards, worth $63 million, In both 
years, the export of cotton yarn to Pakistan exceeded the combined 
exports to all the other countries of the world. In the year 1950, out of 
the total of 23.6 million Ibs. of cotton yarn worth $16.6 million, exports 
to Pakistan amounted to 15 million lbs, worth $10 million. Similarly, in 
the year 1951 out of the total exports of 28 million Ibs. worth $32.6 
million, exports to Pakistan amounted to 16.7 million Ibs, worth about 
$18.5 million, 
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{In the import trade of Japan also, Pakistan occupied ‘a significant 
position. In the year 1950, imports from Pakistan ranked third as 


compared with imports from countries other than the United States. In 
the year 1951, Pakistan was only second to Australia. 


As far as the volume of Japan’s trade (imports plus exports) with 
countries other than the United States is concerned, Pakistan was No. 2 
in both the years 1950 and 1951, but occupied No. | position in South 
East Asia. 


The figures which I have quoted clearly show to what extent the 
trade partnership between Pakistan and Japan has developed to the 
mutual advantage of both countries. However, the recession in prices of 
manufactured goods and raw materials which became perceptible in the 
early part of 1952 necessitated a complete revision of our commercial 
policy. The earnings of foreign exchange from the export of our principal 
commodities began to decline sharply with the result that, in June 1952, 
we took monetary measures to restrict the imports under the O.G.L. by 
imposing heavy margins on letters of credit for imports and raising customs 
duty on cotton piecegoods to as high a figure as 60 per cent. As the situa- 
tion did not improve, on 11th August, 1952, we modified the O.G.L. and 
on 23rd November 1952 completely suspended it. Simultaneously, our 
food situation deteriorated to such an extent that we became deficit in 
foodgrains and had to find foreign exchange for financing heavy im- 
ports of them from foreign countries. 


As regards our trade relations with Japan, we ended the year 1952 
with a nett deficit in our balance of trade with her to the extent of about 
Rs. 15 crores. The trend of our trade with Japan was going so heavily 
against us that we apprehended a serious disequilibrium in our future 
commercial relations with that country. It was in the context and back- 
ground of these factors, i.e. fall in the export prices of our exportable 
commodities, deficit in foodgrains and an adverse trade balance with 
Japan, that I went to Tokyo in March this year as a member of the Pak- 
istan Trade Delegation to negotiate a Trade Agreement, which aimed at 
maintaining the strength of our trade partnership, developed during 
1950-51 and 1951-52. 
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Although I had been to Europe as a student and later as a representa- 
tive of my country at international trade conferences in different parts 
of the world, I had never been to the land of the ‘Rising Sun’ in the Far 
East before. The rise of Japan to eminence as an economic and politi- 
cal power was the most significant event of the early part of the 20th 
century. In fact, the achievements of Japan, particularly in the economic 
sphere, were so astounding that they defied all rational explanation. 
From what little I could see and study during my five weeks’ stay in Japan, 
I was amazed and inspired by not only the charm, courtesy, politeness, 
single-minded devotion to duty and national discipline of the people 
of Japan but also by the remarkable economic recovery which Japan has 
made in the last few years. Japan has lost nearly all her territorial posses- 
sions in the Second World War; her population has increased from 
64 million in 1933 to 85 million in 1952. Only 16% of Japan’s total 
area is arable land and she has very few resources in raw materials and 
mineral deposits. From the 3rd largest merchant fleet in the world 
amounting to nearly 6 million tons of steel ships at the outbreak of war, 
only 700,000 tons of serviceable shipping had remained at the end of the 
war. In spite of these terrible handicaps, Japan has rebuilt her 
economy so fast that today she is again the most highly indus- 
trialised country in Asia and one of the biggest trading coun- 
tries of the world. It is undoubtedly true that in a very large 
measure Japan’s recovery is not only due to the liberal and generous 
policy of the United States, which was followed during the occupation 
years, but also to the Korean war, which helped her to develop her 
industries at more than the normal rate. American financial aid, which 
was extended to help Japan to attain self-sufficiency, totalled nearly $520 
million in the year 1948-49, $440 million in 1949-50 and $320 million in 
1950-51. In addition Japan had the opportunity of earning more 
than $500 million for services and materials needed by the United States 
in connection with military operations. As a result of this infusion of 
dollars into Japanese economy, industrial activity today is 40% 
of the average for 1935-36. No amount of dollars could, however, help 
a country, unless it had the necessary resilence and the will to work its way 
up. From what I could see in the fields, homes and factories 
of Japan, I found that there was an underlying current of national unity, 
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a common way 0i 1iie and scale of values, unflinching loyalty to the superior 
and traditional skill in agriculture and other crafts. These appear to me 
to be the secrets of Japan’s economic prosperity. Japan provides an 
excellent example to the people of Asia of how quickly industries can be 
built on the nucleus of organising capacity, simple living and the capacity 
of the masses for hard work. Some conspicuous features of Japan’s 
economy which, in my opinion, contributed to the economic recovery 
of Japan are briefly these: 


(1) Agriculture 


Feudal or absentee landlordship is now completely absent. 


Practical application of agricultural researches trickles down 
to the farmers through an efficient governmental machinery. 


There is tremendous emphasis on intensive cultivation, which 
makes Japan’s yield of rice per acre the highest in Asia. 


Extensive network of village co-operatives looks after the dis- 
posal, marketing and protection of crops. 


(2) Industry 


Expenditure is avoided on the capital outlay of industry, parti- 
cularly on buildings. 


There is emphasis on quantity and not quality, which reduces 
the cost of manufacture. 


Industry is financed by banks and export subsidies in many 
cases are granted by Government for goods which are exported. 


Marketing is done through big business houses, which can 
afford to handle a large volume at comparatively low cost. 


Most of the industries depend on the supply of parts manu- 
factured on a cottage scale throughout the country. The cost 
of production is extremely low, as members of a family join 
together to produce certain kinds of articles. For example, 
there are very few plants which manufacture a complete cycle. 
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Spare parts are collected from various units manufacturing 
mudguards, spokes, frames, etc., and complete cycles are 
assembled in one big plant. 


(vi) The distribution of raw materials to the industry is through 
well organised channels. This reduces cut-throat competition 
among the manufacturers for raw materials, which are 
imported from abroad. 


(vii) The labour employed is extremely well looked after and, as the 
living in Japan is simple, labour is cheap. 


(3) Commerce 


The commerce of the country is shared between banks, insu- 
rance companies and business houses. Prices are adjusted ac- 
cording to the customer. The price structure of goods in 
Japan is extremely complicated. The Japanese who are very 
realistic businessmen, adapt themselves to changing circums- 
tances which results in a net gain to their country. The 
patriotic spirit is very prominent among the businessmen. 
None of them will ever think of striking a deal, which though 
it might be advantageous to the individual, would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the nation. 


Having given you an idea of our trade with Japan, and the factors 
which have built the economy of Japan as I saw it, I should like to give 
you briefly the salient features of the new Trade Agreement, negotiated 
with that country which is subject to ratification by their respective 
Governments. 


The entire Trade Agreement is based on the spirit of give and take. 
There are certain concessions of far reaching importance, which Japan 
has given to Pakistan and there are concessions, which in a spirit of reci- 
procity we have given to Japan. The period of our Trade Agreement runs 
from April 1953 to March 1954. During this period, Japan has agreed 
to purchase exclusively from Pakistan 6} lakh bales of cotton in addition 
to about 2 lakh bales contracted for in the period January-March 1953, 
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making a total of 84 lakh bales in 15 months. The new purchases of 
cotton during the currency of the Trade Agreement will be spread over 


as follows *— 


Lakh Bales 
1. April-June 1953 ... ay au 1.5 
2. July-September 1953 yes di 1.0 
3. October-December 1953 __... on 2.75 
4. January-March 1954 ae ach 1.25 
Total si 6.50 


She has also agreed to purchase 24 lakh bales of jute, £0.5 million 
worth of cotton seeds, £0.5 million worth of hides and skins and approxi- 
mately £1.5 million worth of other commodities, like cotton linters, gyp- 
sum, rock salt, ephedra, etc. At the present price levels, her purchases are 
expected to amount to nearly £32.0 million. She has also agreed to supply 
capita! goods and machinery to Pakistan on the basis of deferred pay- 
ments upto £6 million extending over a period of five years. The method 
of deferred payments, contemplated in the Trade Agreement, is unique 
in many respects. Under one aspect of it Japanese exporters of 
machinery will be permitted to open a non-resident account with a 
bank in Pakistan and accept payments in Pakistani rupees, from the 
importers, in instalments extending over a period of five years. The 
amount available in the non-resident account can be invested by the 
Japanese exporters concerned in the Government of Pakistan securities. 
The interest earned on such investments will be allowed to be remitted 
to Japan, along with the repatriation of the whole capital in instalments 
over a period of five years. The other method is for the importers to 
remit foreign exchange in instalments over a period of five years, not 
exceeding 25% in the first year, within which period the machinery may 
be delivered. 


On the Pakistan side, we have agreed to issue import licences exclusive- 
ly valid for Japan for £8.5 million, for such items as cotton piecegoods 
(£5.5 million), cotton yarn (£1.0 million), rayon yarn and other textile 
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yarns (£0.5 million), and iron and steel and other metals (£1.5 million). 
We have also agreed to issue single country licences for such capi- 
tal goods and machinery as may come on the basis of deferred payments. 
In order that Japan may be able to participate in our entire import trade, 
we have agreed to make all the general currency area import licences 
valid for Japan. Before this Agreement, Japan was regarded by us as 
a separate currency area and our trade was confined to the Open General 
Licence, which was exclusively applicable to Japan or specific licences 
issued on a single country basis exclusively valid for Japan. This is 
one of the most important concessions given by us. It would be for Japa- 
nese manufacturers to see that their goods compete with the goods manu- 
factured in other countries and thus capture a substantial part of Pakistan’s 
import trade. 


During the first few years of Pakistan’s establishment, we had laid stress 
on the import of essential consumer goods and developmental require- 
ments. But the pattern of our import trade hereafter will have a very 
pronounced industrial bias. The Trade Agreement with Japan clearly 
bears the mark of a change in our commercial policy. I am convinced 
that just as Japan was our most important supplier of essential consumer 
goods, she will hereafter be our major supplier of machinery and other 
technical equipment. In helping us to industrialise and modernise our 
agriculture, Japan will help her own economy. The industrialisation of 
Pakistan on an appreciable scale will take a long time; and there is no 
possibility of a clash of interests between Japan and Pakistan. The 
absence of any political strings in the development of our economic rela- 
tions is also a healthy sign, and will contribute to Pakistan’s continued in- 
terest in the supplies which Japan can offer, not only in terms of goods but 
also in terms of technical skill and managerial know-how. In the course 
of the next five years, the two countries should look forward to an expand- 
ing, though changing, pattern of trade. On our side, the emphasis should 
shift from cotton to foodgrains, which Japan badly needs and will continue 
to need for a long time. On the Japanese side, the emphasis must shift 
from cotton textiles to a number of other products, which Japan is capable 
of producing and which Pakistan will require to implement her programme 
of industrial development. The more I think of our future economic rela- 
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tions, the more I feel that there are no other two countries in Asia which 
can continue a trade partnership on as expanding a basis as Pakistan 
and Japan. 


Summary of Discussion 
Question: What is the position of the tanning industry in Japan? 


Dr. I. H. Usmani: Leather goods are very costly there and I think 
our businessmen should think of capturing the Japanese market in 
leather goods, rock salt, and cotton linters. 


Question: What is the position of India’s trade with Japan? 


Dr. I. H. Usmani: We are far ahead. The total volume of India’s 
trade with Japan in 1950 was of the order of only $38 million, 
imports from Japan were about $20 million and exports to Japan about 
$18 million. In the same year our volume of trade was $95 million. 
In 1951, the trade with India increased to $104 million; but with us it 
reached the level of $219 million. 


Question: Is Jap the only country offering goods to us on defer- 
red payment basis? 


Dr. I. H. Usmani: There are certain countries which have made pro- 
posals to us, but not yet on a definite basis. The United Kingdom is an- 
xious to come to some such terms but unless these terms are substantially 
the same as embodied in the Agreement with Japan, and there are no 
political strings attached, they will not be acceptable to us. 


THE COLOMBO PLAN AND PAKISTAN’ 


A. R. Swinnerton 


The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Development in South and 
South-East Asia was first mooted at a meeting of Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers in January, 1950, when it was decided to set up a Consultative 











1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on September 16, | 
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Committee to study ways and means of raising the standard of living 
of the peoples in that area. The original composition of the Committee 
consisted of Commonwealth countries only, although from the beginning 
it was intended that other countries in the region should be invited to 
become full members. Correspondingly it was hoped that other countries 
with resources greater than those of the Commonwealth, would wish to 
assist in the area’s economic development. Further meetings were held 
in Sydney and in London and it was during the Sydney meeting that 
it was decided to establish the Technical Co-operation Scheme. 


The object of the Colombo Plan is to raise the standard of living 
by accelerating the pace of economic development with special emphasis 
on the production of food. The Governments of the countries concern- 
ed prepared their own development programmes on what was then a 
realistic estimate of the resources available or likely to be available. There 
is no question of the Consultative Committee being an overall body to 
determine development in the area as a whole: it is more in the nature 
of a forum for discussion, the basis being the needs of each individual coun- 
try. These relate mainly to basic economic development in such fields 
as irrigation, power, and communications, together with social develop- 
ment in health, education, housing, etc. The paramount thought was 
the development of agriculture, which includes irrigation but this was not 
entirely subordinated to industrial and social development. 


The cost of these projects in the different countries was to be met 
mainly from domestic revenues; the balance would be needed as out- 
side aid to the economy of the area. It is not proposed to attempt to 
give details of the estimated cost of each country’s plans, nor how it was 
hoped that these costs would be met. Those interested may find these 
figures in great detail in the first Annual Report of the Plan, publish- 
ed after the meeting of the Consultative Committee in Karachi in March, 
1952. Such figures, however, have been overtaken by events and a more 
accurate and complete picture will be available when the second Annual 
Report of the Consultative Committee is available. The meeting to 
draw up this Report will be held in Delhi during October 1953. 


I mentioned the Technical Co-operation Scheme, which is an integral 
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part of the Colombo Plan. In order that a clear picture may be obtain- 
ed, it should be understood that the Plan itself relates to the economic 
development of each country; it is concerned primarily with new pro- 
jects or the expansion of existing undertakings. This for the sake of 
brevity might be described as capital development. 


The functions of the Technical Co-operation Scheme are complemen- 
tary to the basic concept of the Colombo Plan. _ It was recognised that, 
because of the shortage of skilled men in South and South-East Asia, 
something should be done to improve training facilities and to provide 
expert knowledge and training equipment. Considerable assistance 
to this end was already being given by private enterprise and by the United 
Nations and the United States technical aid programme. The need, 
however, was great and urgent and the Committee decided that it warrant- 
ed further action. The Technical Co-operation Scheme was therefore 
established and the countries concerned agreed to provide a sum of 
£8,000,000 for technical assistance over a period of three years from 
Ist July, 1950. This period has since been extended to ensure that the 
Scheme is co-terminus with the Colombo Plan and it will, therefore, now 
expire on the 30th June, 1957. 


The Technical Co-operation Scheme promotes to t!.e maximum 
possible extent the provision of trained men to advise and direct train- 
ing in the countries of South and South-East Asia, provides facilities 
for training in the more technically advanced countries and provides 
equipment and instructors to meet the varying needs for technical] instruc- 
tion within the countries themselves. The benefits of the Technical Co- 
operation Scheme were, and continue to be, available to all countries in 
the area, regardless of whether they are members of the Consultative 
Committee, which is the Colombo Plan’s governing body. Thus, the 
Plan itself is designed to deal with capital development, whilst the Tech- 
nical Co-operation Scheme devotes its money and endeavours to train- 
ing purposes. 


The most important question was how these development schemes 
were to be paid for. The difference between the maximum amount 
which could be raised internally in each country and the estimated costs 
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of the projects had to be bridged by aid from outside the area. Part of 
this the United Kingdom Government undertook to meet by the accelerat- 
ed release of sterling balances. The Governments of Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand offered to provide capital and capital goods for develop- 
ment projects. The Government of the United States told member 
Governments that they were prepared to assist in the aims of the Consul- 
tative Committee. 


The importance of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development was fully realised and a close liaison with the Bank has 
been established. The United Kingdom has promised to make sterling 
loans available, through the Bank, for suitable projects within the Com- 
monwealth. Another instance of aid from the United Kingdom is the 
£10,000,000 credit recently granted on very favourable terms to Pak- 
istan. It must, however, be emphasised that the main contribution 
for the cost of development projects in a particular country comes from 
the internal revenues of the country concerned. Thus, in Pakistan the 
development plans are those of Pakistan, the major cost is borne by Pak- 
istan; and the countries associated with the Colombo Plan, and other forms 
of aid, can be regarded as co-operating with, but in no way controlling, 
Pakistan’s efforts. These countries, in addition to giving aid, have been 
ready and willing to assist with what might be described as non-technical 
but most essential forms of aid. I refer, of course, to the gifts of wheat 
which have been made by the United States, Canada and Australia, which 
have tided Pakistan over very difficult periods. 





Before leaving the heading of outside assistance, I would like to fore- 
stall one question. I have in mind the general reaction to the aid by 
the United Kingdom in the form of accelerated releases of sterling ba- 
lances. The usual retort is that in any case this money is owing to the 
countries concerned. That is not denied, but it is important to remember 
that the economy of the United Kingdom has been disrupted by two 
world wars within a space of 25 years. The cost of victory in men, money 
and material was more than the country would reasonably be expected 
to bear. At the end of the Second World War, the financial position 
of the United Kingdom was precarious and it was necessary for her to 
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export goods to the maximum capacity possible in an attempt to restore 
her financial equilibrium. Nevertheless, arrangements were made for the 
release of sterling balances on a scale that in 1945 and 1946 was regarded 
as within the capacity of the United Kingdom. But even this involved 
a strain on her economy, as raw materials had to be bought and paid for, 
while the value of the manufactured goods exported brought no money to 
the United Kingdom exchequer, where they were offset against repay- 
ment of balances. The effect of the later agreement under the Colombo 
Plan for promoting the progress of Asian development to accelerate the 
running down of sterling balances was, therefore, to place a still greater 
strain on an already overtaxed economy. 


For the first year or so after the Colombo Plan had been formulated, 
Pakistan had substantial surpluses on balance of payments and was 
able to meet the cost of her own development programme. This period 
of high earnings in the export market, however, did not last. The prices 
of basic commodities started to decline about the end of 1951; and it is 
common knowledge that the terms of overseas trade became less favour- 
able for Pakistan to such an extent that the Government in the last 
year has had to take drastic action in an attempt to redress the balance 
of payments. This recession affected the sterling area as a whole; but des- 
pite the urgent need for all countries concerned to practise rigid economy, 
the supply of capital goods to the countries of South and South-East 
Asia was maintained. 


The United Kingdom decided to reduce home investment in plant, 
machinery and vehicles in order to divert the maximum possible amount 
of engineering production to export markets, of which the less developed 
countries of South and South-East Asia are the major recipients. Canada, 
despite the heavy pressure on her economy, continued the supply 
of capital equipment under the Colombo Plan. Similarly, Australia, 
notwithstanding her own limited resources and urgent requirements 
for internal development purposes, maintained the provision of capital 
equipment. The same attitude was adopted by New Zealand. The 
United States, in view of the heavy demand for capital equipment, estab- 
lished priority allocation procedures to ensure that justifiable needs for 
development commodities would be met, despite the pressure on supplies, 
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That, in very general terms, gives you the story of the Colombo Plan. 
It will, | hope, demonstrate that the Commonwealth countries, the United 
States and the other donors and lending agencies are determined to do 
all within their power to achieve the ends for which the Plan was design- 
ed. The work accomplished and that remaining will be reviewed by the 
Colombo Plan Committee at its meeting in Delhi. It is not for me to fore- 
cast the conclusion which will then be reached, but I have every confidence 
in the belief that despite the change in the economic background, since 
March 1952, when the Committee met in Karachi, with the continuation 
of lower export prices and larger gaps between programmes and avail- 
able sources, all concerned will strive with added zest to complete the task 
which has been commenced. 


Before concluding, I wovld like to mention a few of the major schemes 
in Pakistan, towards the completion of which Commonwealth countries 
have rendered assistance. Canada, apart from the gift of wheat, has 
provided finance for an ‘aerial survey of Baluchistan; she is financing 
the external costs of the Warsak hydro-electric scheme; she is provid- 
ing railway sleepers to the value of about 2.8 million dollars and equip- 
ment for a cement factory in the Thal. Australia, in addition to generous 
gift of wheat, has provided equipment for both the Mianwali and Warsak 
hydro-electric schemes, equipment for the Karachi Electric Supply 
Corporation, pumping equipment for the Thal, diesel locomotives, broad- 
casting and tele-communications equipment and a pipe manufactur— 
ing plant for the Karachi Water Board. New Zealand has contributed 
substantially towards the cost of irrigation schemes in Baluchistan and 
towards the equipment for 2 cement factory at Hyderabad. New Zealand, 
Canada and Australia together have jointly agreed to assist in the establish- 
ment of a livestock development farm in the Thal. The United King- 
dom has continued to maintain its traditional role of being Pakistan’s 
main provider of plant, machinery and vehicles. 


The grant of capital assistance under the Colombo Plan assumes more 
importance than the provision of aid under the Technical Co-operation 
Scheme, but the value of this Scheme should not be underrated. From all 
countries of the Commonwealth, from the United States, from the United 
Nations and from its specialised agencies, there has been a steady flow of 
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experts into Pakistan. Trainees have also gone from Pakistan to all the 
more technically advanced countries for instruction in particular subjects, 
for the need of technical “know how” in Pakistan is acute. Training 
equipment has also been provided and in this the United Kingdom has 
played a major role, having undertaken to provide equipment, among other 
things for nine technical high schools, a textile training centre, three 
tele-communications training centres and for the Nucleus Laboratory of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, to a total value, for 
equipment alone, as distinct from the cost of training, also provided free, 
of about 36 lakhs of rupees, 


These co-operative efforts on the part of all countries must indeed have 
a permanent effect on the standard of technical training in Pakistan. 
It is now necessary for us to continue to do our utmost to accomplish what 
has been started and, although I can speak for the United Kingdom only, 
| am sure that all countries and agencies associated with the Technical 
Co-operation Scheme will continue their labours. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN POLICY IN THE 
UNITED STATES' 


S. Shepard Jones 


The basic consideration in this subject is that the adult population 
of America, taken as a whole, exercises a very important influence on 
public policy. I should imagine that is as much true in the United 
States as in any other country of the world. I am not trying to suggest 
that the experts in the State Department are getting directions, day to 
day, regarding details of complicated and technical matters, from the 
country as a whole. But the basic ideas of American foreign policy are 
really determined by the ideals and the fundamental faith of the people 
as a whole. If you look at President Eisenhower’s inaugural address 
of January last, you will see that it is very expressive of the role of 
American public spirit. He said: ‘At such a time in our history as this 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on July 15, 1953. 
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we proclaim a new our faith. This faith is the abiding creed of our fore- 
fathers.”” The American foreign policy is therefore written in the traditions 
of our forefathers. Justice, as I imagine in my own way, is its real spring. 
It is a reflection of the faith of the great majority of the people in our 
country—a faith in the dignity of man drawn by general, moral and 
natural laws. This faith defines our full view of life. 


The men, who mine coal and fire furnesses and balance ladders, are 
probably as profitable for America as the statesmen who draft bills or the 
legislators who enact laws. This is a fundamental point that every Ame- 
rican, who works and contributes to the well being of the nation, helps in 
the public policy of the nation. I feel that in many ways the spirit we have 
in America is the spirit which you here reflect in your six short years of 
independence. Surely you too believe that your policies are written by 
the sweat of the people, who labour no less than by those experts, who ac- 
tually do the public work and guide the destinies of the nation. So we 
would say that the average American contributes to foreign policy, because 
he grows up in the family, and in the school, chiefly in the public school, 
and on the whole receives from his ancestors and his teachers, this spirit 
of American democracy and freedom, which becomes a part of his mind. 
So he becomes an adult, and there he stands, not as a passive man, but 
as a man already reaching maturity with certain principles in his mind. It 
may be added that in America there are 155 million persons, roughly twice 
the number that you have in Pakistan. Many of these people are educated 
in our public schools and about 15 to 20 percent of them have had some 
university training. These people are exposed to newspapers, daily, weekly 
or others. Many of them see newsreels that touch on international 
questions, almost every week. In this manner their horizon about those 
questions is broadened. 


In the development of policies under our system, the President of 
the United States has the leadership. But the President, as many Presi- 
dents have indicated, takes guidance from the people and the faith of the 
people. The President has the direction of the policies. But they must 
be subject to veto by the country. Public opinion has on many occasions 
declared ‘thus far and no further’. The public puts pressure on the go- 
vernment to restrain it from going in certain directions. The members 
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of the Congress numbering some 500, in the two Houses, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, are also, as is the President, elected by the 
people. But they too look back to the public constantly as their guide 
in matters of policies, not in regard to the details of legislation, but the 
direction in which they want to go. The members of Congress as well 
as the President appeal in their public speeches to the people and base their 
positions on their will. They speak in the name of tradition, religion and 
of the fundamental faith of the country. 


But what about the average citizen? Where does he come in? What 
is the worth of the milk man or the coal miner? For the last ten or fifteen 
years the average man now feels that foreign policy is no longer foreign 
to him. The word foreign policy has almost lost its name. Foreign policy 
has become public policy; and, in a sense, domestic policy. To the average 
voter foreign policy is now a thing which he should not leave entirely in 
the hands of bureaucrats or officials. Because in the last generation our 
people were engaged in two great world wars, they are now not prepared 
to trust the direction of foreign policy altogether to leaders, no matter how 
big their reputation for honesty and skill may be. So you find an increas- 
ing interest in foreign policy on the part of the average man. He says: 
“I too must be informed about what that policy is.’ So he demands con- 
stantly more information about what the government is doing. 


Foreign policy cannot be conducted in secrecy today as it could be 
50 years ago. Our Secretary of State is constantly going before the Cong- 
ress or speaking on public occasions to explain why he holds the position 
he does. Then there is a great newspaper discussion. In this way the public 
is given a chance to criticise, to examine and to make constructive sugges- 
tions on matters relating to public policy. Citizens say that taxes have 
gone up. Thirty years ago they were low. Today even an average offi- 
cial in America has to pay 25 to 30% of his salary back as income-tax. 
Now a man who pays the taxes feels that ne should be consulted in the 
direction of policy. 


But there is a great danger if a man who has a vote and the right to 
shape policy, does not know something about that policy. Therefore, 
in our schools, even in our high schools and iower schools, we have to do 
more courses on geography, more courses on history, more courses on 
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international relations, so that the pupils may have at least the basic facts 
about international policies. It is only thus that the obligations of citizen- 
ship and democracy can properly be carried out. 


You may be interested to know what the State Department is doing 
in this connection. Our Secretary of State holds a press conference every 
week. Newspaper correspondents come and put questions which are 
answered. This is not just for idealistic reasons, not just to inform the 
public, but because if you are going to have a democracy, your leaders have 
to interpret your policy. Then letters and telegrams are received from 
all over the country, saying: why don’t you do this, why don’t you do that? 
White House and State Department read these letters carefully as express- 
ing what is in the public mind. It is not possible for the whole community 
to come together and to conduct public business itself. This could have 
been possible 300 years ago in the colonial days but not now. However, 
we feel that there should be some expression of public directly over and 
above that which is expressed by their representatives or officials; and it 
is for this reason that this great public debate goes on. 


Well, you may ask what is the influence of any one man or any one 
letter. You know how a democratic party works. It must express its views 
on public policy. On the views so expressed, responsible officials, after 
elections from time to time, base their decisions. I think this is a healthy 
procedure in our country. I will make a point about that. In the same 
address to which I have referred, President Eisenhower says that the insti- 
tutions we have in America, political, economic and social, are as a whole, 
we think, good for us. We do not insist or urge others necessarily to apply 
them to their countries. We think that the institutions in each country 
must grow up under the ideology, aspirations and the needs of its people. 
I am sure that many of the experiences in our country could obviously 
not be practical and applicable in another. We merely tell you of our 
institutions for any interest that you may have in America. 


In the State Department itself, we have a Division of Public Liaison, 
which receives men from the public to talk over problems, get their sugges- 
tions and in turn we publish hand bills, booklets and magazines and help 
people to understand things. This however does not answer the ques- 
tion how much influence each person has in public matters. Here is a 
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struggle or a competition between ideas, each seeking to exercise pressure. 
There is the point of view of labour, the point of view of the farmer, the 
point of view of the American businessman, etc., etc., What emerges 
from jt is our policy. 


During the past, there has been too little information which the aver- 
age man has received about conditions in your country and in the Middle 
East. We now encourage representatives of your country and of other 
countries to tell the story of their conditions, in their own way, directly 
to our people. For we recognise that the average American can be expect- 
ed to know what he should know about their conditions. But you have 
seen that when the American Congress was approached just a few weeks 
ago with the proposal for a wheat gift to Pakistan, it unanimously voted 
it in two weeks’ time. The Congress could not have taken that action 
just because it wanted to or the President had requested it, if it had not 
felt that the overwhelming majority of the American people wanted it. If 
you review the debate of the Congress over the Marshall Plan, which meant 
economic aid for Europe, you will see that it went on for a number of weeks, 
for there was a division of opinion in the country about it. But in the 
case of wheat aid to Pakistan, the American people actually had a feel- 
ing of sympathy for the conditions prevailing in this country and, in accord- 
ance with their basic faith and principles, the response was immediate, 
even though it involved expenditure. This is further evidence that the 
public today has a large part in the making of foreign policy. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Landlord and Peasant in Persia: A Study of Land Tenure and Land 
Revenue, Administration. By Ann K. §. Lambton. London, Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1953. 
xxxi-++459 pp. 42s. 


If there is any region in the world, where the past asserts and re- 
asserts itself over the present, with a striking continuity, it is the Middle 
East. Its history during the last 1200 years has been a history of tradition, 
modified now and then, and here and there, but still secure, in spite of 
general insecurity all around. 
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Amongst others there is the Iranian society. Truly conservative, it is 
overwhelmingly composed of opulent land-owners and famished farmers. 
This stationary nature of Iran’s society is well depicted by Dr. Lambton 
in her recent work Landlord and Peasant in Persia, which surveys the 
salient features of land tenure and rural organisation in this land, with 
their historical background. 


Dr. Lambton holds that the underlying conception of rural society 
in Iran today is still essentially medieval. The only significant change 
that has been registered is that, since the grant of the constitution in 1906, 
the state has abolished the making of land assignments, a main feature 
of medieval rural organisation. Otherwise, the author observes, the atti- 
tude of the landlords towards the peasants, slightly modified by the condi- 
tions of the 20th century, resembles in many respects that of the landlords 
of earlier times. 


The book falls into two parts. Beginning with the pre-Islamic 
period and then the Arab advent, which offered the masses “a release 
from conditions of intolerable social inferiority”, the book proceeds to 
deal comprehensively with the revenue administration in Iran, down to 
the disintegration of Abbaside Empire. Next, it switches on to the rise 
of military feudalism, under the Seljugs, a feudalism which does not 
correspond to any type in Western Europe. 


The break with tradition comes with the Mongol invasion in the 
13th century. After that, with the rise of Safavids in the 16th century, 
a new period of absolutism begins, which marked the “emergence of 
Persia as a national state.” It is followed by the rise of Qajars and the 
subsequent discontent and demand for reform. 


In the second part, the author takes stock of the general position 
of the landlord vis-a-vis the peasant, accenting the social and political 
aspects of the problem. Though she draws certain broad principles from 
the statistics and data available, she is careful not to jump at generalisa- 
tions—the besetting sin of many scholars. And that is as it ought to be, 
for conditions in Iran differ from province to province, and from one 


area to another. 
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Notwithstanding Dr. Lambton’s generally thorough treatment of the 
subject, the curious reader would wish that the author were more 
exhaustive at places. Particularly the pre-Islamic background should 
have been presented on a larger canvas. The plea as to the paucity 
of sources is hardly tenable. Perhaps a recourse to the Shahnama, 
Avastha, and the Constitution of Hammra Rabi, would have been very 
helpful. One may ask how far was the village system, in the pre- 
Islamic days, sustained by communal or collective ownership and how 
was the land parcelled out to the individual plough? This is a question, 
which should not have been treated lightly. 


In the Islamic period again, one looks for a more definite answer to 
some of the vital questions, e.g., How and when did the property of 
an assignee become hereditary? Was he free to sell this property? When 
did collection of rent begin both in cash and kind and how was it 
utilized and budgeted by the state? How did the introduction of cash 
system affect the cultivator’s economic and social mode of life? What 
was the nature of the bondman’s wages in the Seljuq period and what 
was the position of the released bondman? 


Other issues, which have been rather skipped over, are the peasant 
revolts in the fourth and fifth century Hijra, the taxes on Zimmis and 
their attempts to evade them, and the view that Islamic land reforms aim- 
ed at maintaining law and order rather than benefiting the Zimmis. 
The peasant revolts, in particular, deserved to have been treated at greater 
length, as they form an important link in the chain of land tenure. 


However, those who are keenly interested in the current problems 
of land tenure in the Middle East, will find in Dr. Lambton’s work 
many a close parallelism between Iran and its neighbours. It is the 
same story all over this region: abject poverty of the peasant; his age- 
long indebtedness to his lord; insecurity of tenure; personal servitudes; 
absence of incentive for production; lack of communications and 
marketing facilities; primitive methods of cultivation; poor irrigation 
system; neglect of afforestation; control of pests and  cattle-breeding ; 
and a blind clinging to traditionalism. 


Dr. Lambton has rightly affirmed, in conclusion, that rural reform 
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cannot be introduced in isolation from social and political reform and 
that it depends upon a changed conception of society and the relation 
of individual to society. Nothing could be more true. For, the task of 
repairing lives ruined by centuries of exploitation is a difficult one. Indeed, 
it calls for an all out coordinated effort, in all fields of administration and 
in all walks of life. It is a task which depends as much upon enlightened 
thought as on concerted and positive action—political, social and even 


moral. 
A, tC. 


The Struggle for Kashmir. By Michael Brecher. Toronto, The 
Ryerson Press under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations. 1953. 211] pp. $5. 


Michael Brecher has, since September 1952, been lecturer in Inter- 
national Relations at McGill University. In 1951 he travelled to India, 
Pakistan and Kashmir to collect material for this book, originally written 
as a thesis for a Ph.D. in International Relations at Yale University. 


The book is a case study of the Kashmir dispute. After three intro- 
ductionary chapters, the author devotes the next four to an analytical 
account of the efforts of the United Nations to settle the dispute. The 
last two chapters are devoted to developments inside Kashmir—especially 
on the Indian side of the cease-fire line and the consequences of the dis- 
pute for Indo-Pakistan relations. 


Kashmir has been the most serious problem in the relations between 
India and Pakistan, since the division of the sub-continent in 1947. The 
Security Council of the United Nations has been struggling for six years 
to settle this problem. The author seems to believe that the Kashmir 
dispute has not been settled because of the failure of the Indian delegate, 
Mr. Ayyengar, to put the Indian case effectively. He further observes 
that ‘“‘closely related to this defect in Ayyengar’s presentation was his 
failure to emphasize the legality of the accession”. Surely Ayyanger knew 
what his case was. The author does not accept the position admitted by 
Indians themselves that Kashmir’s accession was subject to the condition 
that there would be a reference to the will of the people. We are confront- 
ed with the amazing statement that ““Mountbatten’s reference to the will 
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of the people was a decision of the Indian Government, not an integral 
part of the acceptance of Kashmir’s accession offer”. 


There are some curious examples in the book of misinterpretation of 

facts to the disadvantage of Pakistan. Here is one instance: Nehru had 
referred to Pakistan as an aggressor and insisted that she should be so 
named. Sir Owen Dixon took the position that the Security Council had 
not made such a declaration, but that he was prepared, for the purposes of 
the settlement which he was proposing, to ‘“‘adopt” the view that the 
crossing of the State frontier was inconsistent with international law. 
Dixon said no more. However, the author interprets this as a declaration 
by Dixon that Pakistan has committed aggression. In Chapter VIII, 
the author writes that the tribal invasion led to the creation of the 
refugee problem. He fails to mention the fact that systematic extermina- 
tion and expulsion of the Muslims in Kashmir under the leadership of the 
Maharaja had started a refugee movement before the so-called tribal 
invasion. 


Some important subjects have received brief treatment in the book. 
For instance, discussion on political parties in Kashmir is incomplete. The 
author does not present an objective account of the Muslim Conference, 
alongside with the pro-Indian National Conference. Much of what he says 
about the latter is now proved to be pointless by the inglorious expulsion 
from office of its leader, Abdullah, by the powers that be in Kashmir. 


After analysing U. N. efforts to settle the dispute, the author reaches 
the conclusion that U. N. should reconsider (a) whether accession of 
Kashmir to India was legal or illegal; (b) did Pakistan commit aggression; 
(c) is there a legitimate constitutional authority in the State; and (d) is 
the Azad Kashmir army a creation of Pakistan? The United Nations 
has already discussed these questions. If they are considered again that 
would not solve the problem. 


Indeed the only solution is the implementation of the right of the 
people to decide for themselves through a fair and impartial plebiscite, 
whether they wish to accede to India or Pakistan, and Mr. Brecher does 
not advoacte such a plebiscite being held. However, he maintains that 
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if it is held, the overwhelming majority of the people would vote in j 
favour of accession to India. 


On the whole this is a very painstaking but not a balanced study. 


M. A. C, 











